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Crime,  Drugs, 
and  Race 

by 

Wornie  L.  Reed 


The  crime  and  criminal  record  statistics  of  black 
Americans  are  frightening;  and  they  keep  getting 
worse.  Blacks  represent  12%  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  yet: 

•  40%  of  death  row  inmates  are  black; 

•  50,  or  43%  of  persons  executed  in  the  1980s 
were  black; 

•  Blacks  are  42%  of  the  jail  population  and  45% 
of  the  state  and  federal  prison  population; 

•  Blacks  are  31%  of  arrestees; 

•  Blacks  are  49%  of  all  murder  and  nonnegligent 
homicide  victims; 

•  Black  males  in  the  United  States  are  incarcer- 
ated at  a  rate  four  times  higher  than  black  males 
in  South  Africa  -  3,109  per  100,000  in  the  popu- 
lation compared  to  729;  and 

•  In  1986,  the  total  number  of  black  men  of  all 
ages  in  college  was  426,000,  while  the  number  of 
black  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29  under 
the  control  of  the  criminal  justice  system  (incar- 
cerated, on  parole,  or  on  probation)  was 
609,690/ 

These  figures,  of  course,  give  us  pause.  Yet,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  none  of  these  figures  demon- 
strates that  blacks  as  a  race  are  more  prone  to  crime. 
Rather,  the  figures  show  that  the  average  black  per- 
son in  the  United  States  is  more  likely  than  the  aver- 
age white  person  to  be  so  situated  in  the  social  struc- 
ture that  he  or  she  is  more  likely  to  be  involved  in 
crime,  with  an  even  higher  likelihood  of  being  ar- 
rested, convicted,  and  imprisoned. 

For  persons  who  tend  to  assume  that  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  black  participation  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  because  of  nature,  or  genetics,  instead 
of  the  social  environment  or  social  conditions,  an 
arithmetic  exercise  may  be  instructive.  Korn  and 
McCorkle  reminded  us  that  such  racial  determinism 
must  take  into  consideration  racial  mixture: 

[A]ny  valid  racial  study  of  criminality  should 
apportion  the  criminality  of  these  [racially 
mixed]  groups  under  both  white  and  Negro 
categories.  Thus,  in  figuring  the  totals  of  white 
and  Negro  offenders,  unmixed  whites  and  un- 
mixed Negroes  would  count  as  one  (1.0)  for 
each   racial   category;    every   person   seven- 


eighths  white  would  add  0.875  to  the  white  and 
0.125  to  the  Negro  categories;  each  person 
three-quarters  white  would  add  0.75  to  the 
white  and  0.25  to  the  Negro  categories;  the 
equally  mixed,  0.5  to  each  category,  etc.2 

Melville  Herskovits  estimated  that  of  all  persons 
classified  as  Negro,  almost  15%  were  more  white 
than  black,  approximately  25%  were  equally  white 
and  black,  approximately  32%  were  more  black 
than  white,  and  approximately  6%  were  black  mixed 
with  Indian,  leaving  about  22%  unmixed.3  Hersko- 
vits thus  concluded  that  about  40%  of  persons 
classified  as  blacks  are  more  white  than  black  or  at 
least  half  white,  which  led  Korn  and  McCorkle  to 
suggest  that  almost  40%  of  offenders  contributing 
to  the  total  of  "Negro"  crime  are  either  half  or  more 
than  half  white,  and  that  corrections  of  the  totals  of 
Negro  offenders  would  have  the  effect  of  redistri- 
buting a  very  considerable  number  of  criminals 
from  the  black  to  the  white  side  of  the  ledger.4 

Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  determine 
the  accuracy  of  such  estimations  of  racial  mixture. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  even  such  a  simplistic 
exercise  should  force  us  away  from  considerations  of 
racial  determinism  as  an  explanation  for  the  differ- 
entials in  crime  statistics  and  toward  examinations 
of  social  factors  —  community  dynamics  as  well  as 
social  structure.  It  should  be  clear  that  cultural,  ex- 
periential, and  other  environmental  factors  are  rele- 
vant. Such  factors,  of  course,  include  antiblack  bias 


by  the  community,  police,  prosecutors,  judges,  and 
juries  (see  related  article  by  Moss  in  this  issue). 

Illegal  Drug  Use 

Blacks  are  also  seen  as  being  disproportionately 
involved  in  drugs.  A  common  image  of  black  urban 
communities  is  that  they  are  places  of  high  crime 
and  illegal  drug  activity.  Daily  media  reports  propo- 
gate  —  if  not  create  —  this  image  because  most  of  the 
individuals  covered  in  these  activities  in  the  news 
media  are  black.  Data  shown  in  tables  1  and  2  indi- 
cate quite  clearly  that  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  the  actual  criminal  activity  of  blacks  — 
especially  drug  use  — and  public  perception. 

Table  1,  for  instance,  shows  that  black  males  do 
not  differ  very  much  from  white  males  in  overall  illi- 
cit drug  use;  nor  do  black  females  differ  much  from 
white  females.  Whites,  in  fact,  have  a  higher  rate  of 
illegal  drug  use  than  blacks  until  the  age  of  35.  After 
the  age  of  35  black  rates  exceed  white  rates.  The 
same  comparisons  obtain  in  the  use  of  cocaine  spe- 
cifically. And,  as  table  2  exhibits,  white  high  school 
students  also  use  drugs  at  higher  rates  than  do  black 
students.  Only  with  heroin  use  does  black  student 
use  exceed  the  reported  use  by  white  students. 

Table  1 

Percentage  of  Illicit  Drug  Use  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Race 


Age/Sex 


Any  Illicit  Drug  Use,  Ever 
White  Black 


Cocaine  Use,  Ever 
White  Black 


Total 
Male 
Female 

12-17  years 
Male 
Female 

18-25  years 
Male 
Female 

26-34  years 
Male 
Female 

35+  years 
Male 
Female 


37.8 
42.4 
33.6 

30.7 
31.2 
30.3 

69.1 
68.6 
69.5 

65.9 

73.8 
58.2 

20.3 
24.9 
16.4 


37.2 

12.4 

9.9 

44.5 

16.0 

14.8 

31.0 

9.0 

5.7 

24.4 

5.1 

2.9 

28.7 

6.2 

4.5 

20.1 

4.0 

1.2 

55.1 

28.3 

13.4 

62.1 

31.8 

16.3 

49.0 

24.8 

11.0 

56.3 

27.0 

17.2 

61.4 

33.3 

23.5 

52.0 

20.9 

11.7 

25.2 

4.0 

7.6 

34.5 

6.8 

14.1 

17.9 

1.6 

2.4 

Source:  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse.  (1986).  1985  National 
Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse:  Population  Estimates. 
Washington,  DC:  Author. 

These  illegal  drug  use  data  contrast  sharply  with 
both  the  image  consistently  put  forth  by  media  re- 
ports and  with  the  apparent  activity  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  each  of  which  appears  to  focus  on 
blacks  and  the  black  community.  Since  whites  use  il- 
legal drugs  at  least  as  much  as  blacks  and  since  there 


are  some  seven  times  more  whites  than  blacks  in  the 
country,  an  equitable  distribution  of  images  of  drug 

Table  2 

Lifetime,  Annual,  and  Thirty-Day  Prevalence  of  Drug 
Use  by  Race,  High  School  Senior  Class  of  1988 


Race 


Approximate  Weighted  N: 


Marijuana/Hashish 
Lifetime 
Annual 
30-Day 

Inhalants 
Lifetime 
Annual 
30-Day 

Cocaine 
Lifetime 
Annual 
30-Day 

"Crack" 
Lifetime 
Annual 
30-Day 

Other  Cocaine 
Lifetime 
Annual 
30-Day 

Heroin 
Lifetime 
Annual 
30-Day 

Alcohol 
Lifetime 
Annual 
30-Day 

Cigarettes 
Lifetime 
30-Day 


White 
11,900 


Black 
2,000 


49.9% 

36.2 

19.9 


18.5 
7.5 
2.9 


36.6% 
19.7 
9.8 


8.4 
2.9 
1.8 


12.8 
8.4 
3.7 


4.8 
3.1 
1.5 


12.8 

7.8 
3.2 


1.1 
0.4 
0.2 


94.2 
89.0 
69.5 


68.9 
32.3 


6.4 
3.7 
1.4 


3.4 
2.6 
1.3 


5.2 
2.1 
1.5 


1.4 
0.8 
0.5 


84.4 
69.9 
40.9 


54.3 
12.8 


Source:  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse.  (1989).  Drug  Abuse  Among 
Racial/Ethnic  Minorities.  Washington,  DC:  Author. 


users  in  the  media  would  dictate  up  to  seven  times 
more  whites  than  blacks. 

Drugs  and  crime  are  two  major  scourges  in  U.S. 
society  in  general  and  in  black  communities  in  par- 
ticular. As  we  attempt  to  solve  these  problems  it  is  vi- 
tally important  to  have  accurate  data.  Perhaps  the 
information  presented  in  this  article  can  help  in  that 
endeavor. 
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Announcement 


Wornie  L.  Reed  will  be  leaving  the  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute  September  1, 1991, 
to  become  director  of  the  new  Center  for  the  Interdisciplinary  Study  of  Education  and  the 
Urban  Child  at  Cleveland  State  University.  Under  his  leadership  the  Trotter  Institute  has  be- 
come a  nationally  known  resource  on  black  political,  social,  cultural,  and  economic  issues.  He 
will  be  missed,  and  we  wish  him  much  success  in  his  new  position. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  James  Jennings,  professor  of  political  science  and  di- 
rector of  the  Trotter  Institute's  Community  Research  and  Technical  Assistance  Program,  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  interim  director  of  the  Trotter  Institute. 


African  Americans  and 

the  Administration 

of  Justice 

by 

E.  Yvonne  Moss 

with 

Roy  Austin,  Nolan  Jones, 

Barry  A.  Krisberg,  Hubert  G.  Locke, 

Michael  L  Radelet,  and  Susan  Welch 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  Summary,  Volume  1 
of  the  Assessment  of  the  Status  of  African-Ameri- 
cans series,  published  in  1990  by  the  William  Monroe 
Trotter  Institute,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Bos- 
ton, and  edited  by  Wornie  L.  Reed.  Materials  in- 
cluded in  the  article  were  adapted  from  papers  sub- 
mitted by  members  of  the  Assessment  of  the  Status  of 
African-Americans  Study  Group  on  Political  Partici- 
pation and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

The  status  of  African  Americans  in  relationship 
to  the  administration  of  justice  has  improved  since 
the  1940s.  Significantly,  however,  researchers  con- 
tinue to  find  racial  discrimination  and  racial  disad- 
vantage operating  in  various  aspects  of  the  criminal 
justice  process  in  numerous  jurisdictions.  Such  find- 
ings are  unacceptable  in  a  society  that  claims  to 
honor  equal  justice  under  law. 

Historically,  the  law,  the  police,  the  courts,  and 
the  prisons  have  been  used  as  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion and  subordination  based  on  race.  When  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  Brown  decision1  articulated  for 
the  first  time  in  constitutional  history  that  black 
Americans  had  a  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
it  began  the  process  of  repudiating  those  historically 
oppressive  instruments  and  began  the  process  of 
reconciling  black  Americans  to  the  institutions  of 
criminal  justice.  The  Furman  decision,2  which  out- 
lawed the  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  use  of  the 
death  penalty,  and  the  Coker  decision,3  which  out- 
lawed the  use  of  the  death  penalty  in  rape  cases  (over 
90%  of  those  executed  for  this  crime  were  black 
men),  were  moves  in  the  right  direction,  but  dis- 
crimination and  disadvantage  based  on  race  con- 
tinued to  be  found  in  this  and  other  important  as- 
pects of  criminal  justice  processing. 

If  the  nation  is  to  complete  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation in  this  area,  if  it  is  to  win  the  trust  of  black 


Americans  in  its  police,  courts,  and  correctional  pol- 
icies, it  must  move  to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  racial 
bias  from  the  administration  of  justice.  To  aid  in 
that  process,  scholars  composing  the  study  group  on 
the  administration  of  justice  have  closely  examined 
the  existing  literature,  made  assessments  of  con- 
temporary practices,  and  produced  an  evaluation  of 
criminal  justice  that  identifies  those  areas  where  dis- 
crimination abounds. 

Capital  Punishment 

One  of  the  areas  of  concern  is  the  unequal  appli- 
cation of  the  death  penalty.  Between  1930  and  1967, 
3,586  people  were  executed.  Over  half  of  those  ex- 
ecuted for  murder  and  92%  of  those  executed  for 
rape  were  black  Americans.  Some  scholars  attribute 
the  1972  Furman  decision  in  part  to  this  overwhel- 
mingly disproportionate  use  of  capital  punishment. 
The  informal  moratorium  on  executions  that  began 
in  1967  continued  for  another  five  years  after  the 
Furman  decision  abolished  the  death  penalty  as  it 
was  being  imposed,  because  of  its  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory application.  That  moratorium  ended  in 
1977  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Gregg*  and 
four  companion  cases  that  capital  punishment  was 
constitutional  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  the  decade  between  1977  and  1987,  black 
Americans  continued  to  represent  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  those  executed  than  the  proportion  of  black 
citizens  in  the  population.  Of  the  70  persons  put  to 
death  during  those  years,  24  were  black  Americans 
(34.3%),  42  were  white  Americans  (60%),  and  4 
were  Hispanic  (5.7%).  Of  the  1,901  persons  on  death 
row  in  1987,  50.4%  were  white  Americans,  41.4% 
were  African  Americans,  5.8%  were  Hispanics,  and 
1.4%  were  native  Americans.  In  spite  of  all  the  ef- 
forts to  make  the  death  penalty  statutes  more  fair 


during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  minority  popula- 
tion on  death  row  has  been  reduced  by  less  than  1%. 
In  capital  punishment  cases  the  variable  exerting 
the  strongest  predictive  power  in  correlation  with 
sentencing  is  the  race  of  the  victim.  After  controlling 
for  230  variables,  a  massive  statistical  study  done  in 
the  McCleskey  v.  Kemp  case5  demonstrated  that  de- 
fendants charged  with  killing  whites  are  4.3  times  as 
likely  to  receive  the  death  penalty  as  defendants 
charged  with  killing  blacks.  Black  defendants 
charged  with  killing  whites  are  sentenced  to  death 
seven  times  more  often  than  whites  who  kill  blacks. 
Studies  on  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  since  Gregg 
indicate  that  racial  disparities  in  capital  sentencing 
remain.  Black  defendants  convicted  of  killing  whites 
are  more  likely  to  receive  the  death  penalty  than  any 
others  convicted  of  capital  crimes. 


In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  make  the  death 
penalty  statutes  more  fair  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  minority  population  on  death  row  has 
been  reduced  by  less  than  1%. 


In  McCleskey  v.  Kemp  (1987)  the  Supreme  Court 
considered  a  petition  to  overturn  a  death  penalty 
conviction  in  Georgia.  The  petition  was  supported 
by  a  massive  statistical  study  using  sophisticated 
statistical  analysis.  The  study  demonstrated  that  in 
Georgia  the  race  of  the  defendant  and  the  race  of  the 
victim  were  critical  variables  in  the  decision  to  exe- 
cute. The  court  in  its  ruling  acknowledged  that  that 
disparity  was  proven  in  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty.  The  justices  further  acknowleged  that  this 
disparity  reflected  racial  bias  against  black  defen- 
dants. Nevertheless  the  court  in  a  five-to-four  deci- 
sion ruled: 

[S]uch  discrepancies  do  not  violate  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  order  to  prevail  under  that  Clause,  a 
criminal  defendant  (unlike  an  employment  dis- 
crimination plaintiff,  for  example)  must  prove 
that  decisionmakers  in  this  case  acted  with  dis- 
criminatory purpose.6 

Reminiscent  of  Plessy's  1896  legal  justification  of 
segregation,7  the  McCleskey  ruling  provides  a  legal 
justification  for  the  discriminatory  application  of 
the  death  penalty.  Execution  is  the  most  extreme 
form  of  punishment  our  nation  imposes  on  its  citi- 
zens. Giving  legal  sanction  to  discrimination  in  the 
application  of  the  death  sentence  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  ideal  of  equal  justice  under  law,  and  it  moves 
the  country  backwards  to  the  pre-1967  era  when 
capital  punishment  was  systematic  manifestation  of 
racial  oppression. 


Sentencing 

Research  on  sentencing  in  categories  other  than 
capital  punishment  indicates  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion varies  widely  across  the  United  States.  Despite 
disagreements  over  the  reasons  and  the  significance 
of  the  findings,  researchers  agree  that  black  criminal 
defendants  receive  more  severe  sentences  than  do 
white  defendants.  While  there  should  be  concern 
that  studies  of  disparity  in  sentencing  have  arrived  at 
different  conclusions  on  the  issue  of  racial  bias,  such 
an  outcome  is  expected  given  the  highly  decentral- 
ized and  localized  structure  of  the  American  judi- 
ciary with  regard  to  criminal  matters.  It  should  come 
as  no  surprise  that  blacks  are  discriminated  against 
in  some  jurisdictions  but  not  in  others.  Most  dis- 
crimination is  found  in  the  South,  but  not  exclu- 
sively so.  Aggregate  studies  do  not  separate  men  and 
women  in  evaluating  outcomes,  and  this  distorts  the 
findings  because  female  defendants  are  treated  less 
severely  by  the  courts  than  are  males.  Still,  reputable 
studies  like  the  Michigan  Felony  Sentencing  Project8 
and  the  Minnesota  Sentencing  Guidelines  Commis- 
sion Study9  provide  evidence  that  race  continues  to 
be  a  consistent  factor  in  criminal  sentencing.  These 
studies  have  been  used  to  fashion  new  judicial  policy 
nationally  as  well  as  in  other  states. 

A  number  of  conclusions  are  evident.  Black  males 
are  more  likely  than  white  males  to  be  sentenced  to 
prison.  Whites  receive  the  probation  option  more 
often  than  blacks  in  similar  circumstances.  The  race 
of  the  victim  is  important  to  understanding  how  dis- 
crimination gets  involved  in  sentencing.  And  there 
tends  to  be  more  discrimination  in  the  less  formal 
aspects  of  the  adjudication  procedures,  including 
plea-bargaining,  than  in  the  more  formal  and  open 
trial  process.  This  last  observation  is  especially  note- 
worthy because  over  90%  of  all  cases  in  most  juris- 
dictions do  not  go  to  trial.  Plea-bargaining  is  the 
process  by  which  most  criminal  cases  are  disposed 
of.  That  most  discrimination  is  found  in  these  less 
formal  aspects  of  criminal  justice  processing  should 
be  the  cause  of  considerable  concern.  Most  ot  the 
work  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  done  in  the 
less  formal,  invisible  adjudication  processes,  away 
from  public  scrutiny. 

Criminal  Processing 

Research  on  discrimination  has  focused  primarily 
on  sentencing,  but  it  now  seems  clear  that  race  is  a 
significant  factor  in  previous  stages  of  the  process. 
These  stages  include  police  treatment  of  suspects 
and  arrests,  prosecutors'  decisions  to  file  or  dismiss 
cases,  and  pretrial  treatment  of  defendants,  includ- 
ing bail  procedures.  One  study  of  a  Houston  court 
found  that  prosecutors  consistently  failed  to  charge 
whites  with  capital  crimes  against  blacks  even  with 
strong  evidence.  The  reason  given  was  that  juries 


simply  would  not  convict  a  white  person  of  a  capital 
offense  against  a  black  person.  Rather  than  lose  the 
conviction  entirely,  prosecutors  would  charge  white 
defendants  who  had  committed  capital  crimes 
against  black  persons  with  a  lesser  offense.  Thus  ra- 
cial bias  as  a  factor  in  the  final  disposition  of  a  crim- 
inal case  may  be  incorporated  into  a  decision  calcu- 
lus at  various  stages  of  the  process.  The  consequence 
is  the  same.  Contrary  to  legal  theory,  ideals  about  ju- 
dicial process,  and  common  standards  of  decency 
and  fairness,  race  oftentimes  is  a  primary  factor  in 
criminal  processing. 

Researchers  such  as  Kleck10  and  Wilbanks11  reject 
the  hypothesis  that  widespread  and  pervasive  dis- 
crimination exists  against  black  people  in  sentenc- 
ing. Their  claims  are  questionable  at  best.  Wilbanks 
uses  implication  and  speculation  rather  than  empiri- 
cal data  to  question  the  findings  of  racial  effects. 
Kleck  uses  an  arbitrary  classification  scheme  to  ex- 
clude from  his  analysis  studies  that  found  racial  bias 
in  less  than  half  of  the  offenses  studied.  Such  intel- 
lectual slights  of  hand  should  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse by  policy  makers  to  ignore  this  vital  issue.  Ra- 
cial discrimination  will  not  be  found  in  every  state  or 
every  locality  in  the  United  States.  Yet  scholarly 
studies  continue  to  support  the  finding  of  racial  bias 
and  disadvantage  in  various  jurisdictions  through- 
out the  country.  When  evidence  of  racial  disadvan- 
tage and  discrimination  is  uncovered,  policy  makers 
in  criminal  justice  have  a  responsibility  to  eradicate 
such  bias.  One  of  those  areas  is  juvenile  justice. 

Juvenile  Justice 

Minority  youth  are  incarcerated  at  rates  three  to 
four  times  higher  than  white  youth.  The  data  on  the 
heavy  involvement  of  minority  youth  in  violent 
crime  cannot,  by  itself,  explain  such  high  rates  of  in- 
carceration. Minority  incarcerations  in  public  cor- 
rectional facilities  increased  26%  to  5,035  between 
1977  and  1982.  Black  youngsters  accounted  for  al- 
most two-thirds  of  this  increase.  Concomitantly,  the 
number  of  white  youth  in  public  facilities  decreased 
by  7%.  Earlier  policies  to  remove  minor  offenders 
from  confinement  mostly  benefitted  white  youth.  In 
1982  incarceration  rates  per  100,000  by  race  and  gen- 
der were:  810  (black  males);  183  (white  males);  481 
(Hispanic  males);  98  (black  females);  38  (white  fe- 
males); and  40  (Hispanic  females). 

The  rates  of  minority  incarceration  continue  to 
grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  confinement  of  white 
youth.  The  data  on  minority  youth  crime  are  ambig- 
uous and  contradictory,  and  thus  do  not  explain  the 
higher  incarceration  rates  for  minority  youth.  The 
overrepresentation  of  minorities  in  arrest  statistics  is 
not  as  large  as  the  disproportionate  number  of  mi- 
nority youth  who  are  incarcerated.  Additionally,  the 
arrest  statistics  may  overestimate  the  extent  of  mi- 


nority involvement  in  serious  youth  crime  because 
black  youth  are  more  likely  to  be  arrested  and 
charged  with  more  serious  crimes  than  whites  en- 
gaged in  the  same  activities.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween arrest  statistics  and  incarceration  rates  have 
led  to  concerns  about  discrimination  within  the  ad- 
judication phase  of  criminal  processing  for 
juveniles. 

Our  evaluation  of  juvenile  courts  indicates  that 
minority  and  poor  juveniles  have  been  subjected  to 
widespread,  systematic  discrimination.  Earlier  re- 
search efforts  that  focused  on  the  final  disposition 
of  the  case,  or  on  one  decision  point,  ignored  im- 
portant discriminatory  factors.  The  influence  of 
class,  race,  or  gender  may  be  most  evident  in  initial 
stages  of  the  juvenile  court  process  (detention  deci- 
sion or  screening  decision);  but  as  a  juvenile  be- 
comes increasingly  enmeshed  in  the  judicial  system, 
the  impact  of  social  characteristics  is  incorporated 
into  the  newly  defined  process  variables,  decision 
outcomes  that  inform  subsequent  decisions.  Bias  is 
incorporated  into  initial  legal  decisions,  and  final 
disposition,  the  most  commonly  examined  decision, 
is  the  last  juncture  and  the  point  at  which  this  trans- 
formation is  most  likely  to  be  complete. 

Contrary  to  legal  theory,  ideals  about  judicial 
process,  and  common  standards  of  decency  and 
fairness,  race  oftentimes  is  a  primary  factor  in 
criminal  processing. 

When  juvenile  court  decision  making  is  studied  as 
a  multiphased  process,  the  following  conclusions 
are  evident.  Black  youths  receive  more  severe  dispo- 
sitions than  white  youths.  Black  youths  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  detained  prior  to  a  hearing  and 
somewhat  more  likely  to  be  handled  formally.  As 
with  adults,  this  is  significant  since  those  detained  as 
well  as  those  handled  formally  receive  more  severe 
dispositions.  Consequently,  early  juvenile  court  de- 
cisions predispose  black  youths  to  more  severe  final 
dispositions.  One  way  racial  bias  operates  in  juvenile 
courts  is  when  social  characteristics  like  race  get 
transformed  into  legal  variables,  and  both  sets  of 
factors  act  independently  and  together  to  affect  the 
treatment  of  black  youths  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system. 

Recommendations 

When  the  situation  of  black  Americans  in  correc- 
tional institutions  is  reviewed,  what  is  immediately 
evident  is  that  the  numbers  of  black  Americans  in- 
carcerated in  the  country's  prisons  are  immensely 
disproportionate  to  their  percentage  in  the  general 
U.S.  population.  Black  Americans,  together  with 


smaller  percentages  of  Hispanics,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  members  of  other  racial  minorities,  currently 
constitute  the  majority  of  American  prisoners.12  In 
1982,  black  Americans  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 12%  of  the  U.S.  population  and  48%  of  the 
prison  population.13  Black  prisoners  under  the  sen- 
tence of  death  for  capital  offenses  represent  almost 
one-half  of  all  persons  awaiting  execution.14  Per- 
haps most  alarming  of  all,  black  offenders  represent 
the  highest  percentages  in  prison  populations  in 
those  states  where  the  percentage  of  black  citizens  in 
the  general  population  is  low.15 

Sensible  policy  making  requires  an 
acknowledgement  of  both  the  propensity  of  some 
individuate  to  commit  crime  and  the  capacity  of 
society  to  encourage  and  abet  criminality. 

Although  there  are  arguments  over  why  such 
gross  disparities  occur,  the  facts  of  disproportional- 
ity  are  indisputable.  The  capacity  of  our  analytic 
tools  may  not  be  sufficient  to  discern  the  reasons, 
yet  we  know  what  we  need  to  know  to  cite  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  corrections  as  a  high  priority 
for  effective  policy  formulation.  Sensible  policy 
making  requires  an  acknowledgement  of  both  the 
propensity  of  some  individuals  to  commit  crime  and 
the  capacity  of  society  to  encourage  and  abet  crimi- 
nality. Sober  policies  and  programs  are  needed  that 
address  both  the  individual  and  the  societal  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  with  equity  and  fairness. 

The  development  of  policy  options  needed  to 
eradicate  racial  bias  in  corrections,  like  those  needed 
in  other  criminal  justice  institutions,  requires  not 
only  a  concern  for  eliminating  discrimination,  but 
also  a  desire  to  improve  the  substantive  performance 
of  these  institutions  in  accomplishing  the  lofty 
ideals  of  their  mission.  In  corrections  the  policy 
choices  for  most  communities  are  simple:  to  con- 
tinue to  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  build  prisons 
and  maintain  corrections  as  a  growth  industry  or  to 
spend  roughly  equal  amounts  of  money  to  keep  40 
to  60%  of  the  incarcerated  population  out  of  prison 
and  engaged  in  socially  productive  lives.  Criticisms 
of  racial  bias  made  against  the  criminal  justice  proc- 
ess are  taken  by  some  as  evidence  that  black  Ameri- 
cans are  "soft  on  crime."  On  the  contrary,  studies  of 
black  attitudes  on  crime  and  the  police  reveal  that 
black  citizens  want  fair,  effective,  "tough"  law  en- 
forcement. What  they  do  not  want  is  to  be  presumed 
to  be  criminal  simply  because  they  are  black.  When 
considering  the  status  of  black  Americans  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  primary  question  is 
not  whether  a  uniform  indictment  or  a  clean  bill  of 
health  can  be  given  to  American  justice  with  regard 
to  racial  discrimination.  The  important  question  is 


whether  racial  (or  gender  or  status)  discrimination  is 
acceptable  in  any  jurisdiction,  in  any  aspect  of  the 
judicial  process. 

Amid  national  concern  over  drugs  and  violent 
crime,  the  issue  of  racial  bias  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings may  not  be  considered  a  priority.  However,  the 
respect  for  law  necessary  to  reduce  our  crime  prob- 
lems is  not  possible  if  punishment  is  perceived  to  be 
skewed  by  race.  The  system  loses  legitimacy  if  citi- 
zens are  punished  or  not  punished  because  of  their 
color  or  the  color  of  their  victims,  or  because  of 
their  education  and  income.  Racial  disadvantage 
and  discrimination  are  unacceptable  in  any  system 
of  justice  that  strives  both  symbolically  and  sub- 
stantively for  fair  and  impartial  treatment  of  those 
accused  and  fair  and  effect  punishment  of  those 
found  guilty. 

A  wide  range  of  policy  options  are  available  to  ad- 
dress problems  of  bias  when  uncovered.  These  pol- 
icy options  include: 

•  Increased  employment  of  black  persons  at  all 
levels  of  the  criminal  justice  system; 

•  Bail  reform  when  bail  systems  are  used  as  pre- 
ventive detention  for  the  poor  rather  than  to  en- 
sure appearance  at  trial; 

•  Upgrading  the  quality  of  defense  counsel  avail- 
able to  indigents  with  measures  such  as  greater 
privatization  of  indigent  defense,  higher  pay, 
and  better  working  conditions  of  public  defen- 
der roles,  which  might  include  restructuring  the 
job; 

•  Establishment  of  prosecution  standards  along 
with  guidelines  by  which  prosecutors  are  held 
accountable  where  there  is  indication  of  the 
abuse  of  prosecutorial  discretion; 

•  Cultural  sensitivity  training  for  criminal  justice 
personnel,  including  judges; 

•  Guidelines  on  judicial  conduct  with  respect  to 
discriminatory  treatment  added  to  those  devel- 
oped and  monitored  by  judicial  conduct  com- 
missions; 

•  Judicial  recruitment  that  stimulated  diversity 
on  the  bench; 

•  Better  training  for  judges  and  other  criminal 
justice  personnel; 

•  Changes  in  legal  education  and  professional 
practices  that  encourage  the  development  of 
discriminatory  attitudes  and  values;  and 

•  Legal  scholarship  that  challenges  aspects  of  the 
legal  tradition  that  encourage  racism. 
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Trends  in  Homicide 

Among  African 

Americans 


by 
Wornie  L  Reed 


Homicide  is  a  particularly  significant  phenome- 
non for  African  Americans  because  it  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  young  black  men  and  women  (see 
table  1).  Blacks,  who  make  up  some  12%  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  country,  account  for  44%  of  all  mur- 
der victims.1  Thus,  reducing  homicide  deaths 
among  American  population  groups,  particularly 
among  young  black  males,  is  a  growing  public  con- 
cern. 

The  term  homicide  refers  to  any  killing  of  one  per- 
son by  another.  In  this  chapter  the  phenomenon  and 
the  changing  trends  of  homicide  among  African 
Americans  over  the  past  30  to  40  years  will  be  ex- 
amined. 

Sources  of  Data 

Reports  filed  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation (FBI)  by  local  police  departments  are  a  pri- 
mary source  of  national  data  on  homicides.  Homi- 
cide information  is  reported  in  terms  of  the  event: 
state  and  county  of  event;  month  and  year  of  death; 
age,  race,  and  sex  of  offenders  and  victims;  weapon; 
and  relationship  of  victim  to  offender.  Data  from 
the  FBI  can  be  useful  in  studying  black  homicide 
since  1975;  however,  it  may  not  be  useful  for  long- 
term  studies  involving  race  of  offenders  and  victims 
before  that  time  because  local  police  departments' 
homicide  reports  prior  to  1976  are  essentially  re- 
ports about  the  victims.  Information  about  offend- 
ers was  aggregated  into  monthly  summary  reports 
of  the  number  of  offenders  classified  by  age  groups. 
Not  until  1976  did  the  FBI  begin  collecting  data  for 
an  incident-based  system.  There  is  still,  however,  no 
systematic  follow-up  of  cases  after  the  initial  report 
is  filed.  Therefore,  if  the  offender  is  arrested  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  information  on  the  victim/ 
offender  relationship  is  filed,  but  if  the  arrest  is 
made  some  weeks  after  the  event,  this  information 
may  not  be  available,  which  is  the  situation  one- 
quarter  of  the  time. 

Another  source  is  data  collected  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS).  The  NCHS 
data  include  information  on  deaths  based  on  death 
certificates  completed  by  local  medical  examiners, 
coroners,  and  physicians.  Data  provided  on  these 


certificates  include  state  and  county  of  death  and 
specific  date  of  death;  victim's  profile;  weapon  and 
location  of  assault;  and  autopsy  information. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  (UCR),  collected 
from  the  various  jurisdictions  by  the  FBI  and  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
are  the  most  frequently  used  sources  of  arrest  data 
available  in  the  United  States  today.  However,  there 
are  a  number  of  problems  associated  with  using  data 
from  the  UCR  as  well  as  from  NCHS.2  Perhaps  the 
most  common  problem  with  constructing  rates  by 
race  is  the  undercounting  of  blacks  in  the  decennial 
censuses.  Two  major  difficulties  with  any  national 
study  data  are  the  inclusion  of  different  geographic 
areas  and  changes  in  the  definition  of  homicide  over 
time.  With  differing  geographic  areas  included  in 
different  sets  of  data,  there  are  often  difficulties  in 
making  generalizations  to  all  study  areas  or  to  the 
entire  country.  In  addition  it  is  difficult  to  combine 
or  compare  data  from  the  NCHS  with  that  from  the 
UCR  reports.  The  UCR  data  includes  murder  and 
non-negligent  manslaughter,  but  excludes  death  due 
to  negligence  and  legal  interventions.  The  NCHS 
data  includes  any  violent  killing  committed  by  one 
person  against  another. 

Status  of  Homicide  Among  Black  Americans 

Homicide  was  the  eleventh  leading  cause  of  death 
in  the  United  States  for  all  ages  and  races  combined 
during  1987,  accounting  for  more  than  21,000 
deaths  per  year,  a  rate  of  8.6  deaths  per  100,000 
population.3  The  homicide  rate  in  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  significantly  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  industrialized  nation.4 

Black  males  and  females  have  rates  of  homicide 
deaths  far  in  excess  of  the  rates  of  other  racial/ethnic 
groups.  Table  2  shows  that  the  death  rate  from  homi- 
cide among  black  men  was  nearly  seven  times  the 
rate  for  white  men  in  1987.  Black  females  have  con- 
sistently higher  homicide  rates  than  white  males  and 
much  higher  homicide  rates  than  white  females.  The 
homicide  rate  since  1980  for  black  women  was  three 
times  that  for  white  women  and  approximately  30% 
higher  than  the  rate  for  white  men.5  Table  1  shows 
that  homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  black 
males  and  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  34, 
and  homicide  rates  among  black  males  are  five  to  six 
times  the  rates  for  black  females.6 

The  homicide  rate  for  black  males  ages  15  to  24  in 
1987  was  85.6  deaths  per  100,000  population  com- 
pared with  11.2  for  white  males  15  to  24  years  of  age, 
a  more  than  seven-fold  difference.  The  homicide 
rate  in  1987  for  black  males  ages  25  to  34  years  was 
98.9  per  100,000  population,  compared  to  13.2  for 
white  males  of  the  same  age  group,  some  7.8  times  as 
great.7 
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Table  1 

Black  Male  and  Female  Death  Rates  for  Five  Leading  Causes  of  Death, 

United  States,  1981,  Selected  Age  Groups 

(Per  100,000  Population) 


Age 
Group 

Homicide 

Diseases  of 
the  Heart 

Cancer 

Motor 

Vehicles 

Cerebro- 
vascular 
Disease 

Black  Males 

15-24 
25-34 
35-44 

78.2 
136.9 
106.1 

6.7 

29.3 

129.3 

7.0 
14.1 

75.8 

30.8 
42.2 
40.0 

1.5 

7.2 
29.2 

Black  Females 

15-24 
25-34 
35-44 

16.9 
23.2 
16.3 

4.2 
13.7 
56.0 

4.6 
17.4 

73.7 

7.7 
8.0 
7.0 

1.6 
6.6 

21.0 

Source:  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  (1985).  Health,  United  States,  1984.  Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


Trends  in  Homicide  Among  Black  Americans 

The  phenomenon  of  extremely  high  homicide 
rates  in  the  nonwhite  population  is  not  new.  Since 
1914,  when  national  mortality  data  were  tabulated 
for  the  first  time  by  cause  of  death  and  race,  death 
rates  from  homicide  among  nonwhite  males  have  ex- 
ceeded those  for  white  males  by  factors  as  great  as  13 
to  1.  However,  this  ratio  steadily  diminished  in  the 
1950s,  1960s,  and  1970s;  and  the  ratio  held  fairly 
steady  in  the  1980s  as  the  homicide  death  rates  from 
each  race-sex  group  declined  after  sharp  increases  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s  (see  table  2). 

National  data  on  the  race  of  homicide  victims 
during  the  period  1968  to  1987  are  presented  in  table 
3.  The  data  show  a  consistent  annual  trend  of  pro- 
portionally decreasing  nonwhite  victimization  until 
the  1980s.  The  racial  profile  of  homicide  victims 
changed  during  the  period  1970  to  1978:  in  1970, 
45%  of  the  victims  were  white  and  54%  were  black, 
whereas  in  1978,  54%  of  victims  were  white  and 
44%  were  black.  Despite  this  trend,  blacks  continue 
to  be  greatly  overrepresented  as  homicide  victims. 

In  1983  the  FBI  reported  that  for  a  black  male  the 
lifetime  chance  of  becoming  a  homicide  victim  was 
one  in  21,  whereas  for  white  males  the  chance  was 
one  in  131.  Similarly,  black  females  had  a  one  in  104 
lifetime  chance  of  becoming  a  homicide  victim, 
while  the  chance  for  white  females  was  one  in  369. 8 
Another  way  of  examining  the  differential  impact  of 
homicide  on  African-Americans  is  to  consider  its  ef- 
fect on  life  expectancy.  In  1975  a  white  man  at  birth 
could  look  forward  to  about  six  more  years  of  life 
than  a  nonwhite  man.  About  one-fifth  of  that  racial 
difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  higher  homicide 
rates  among  nonwhite  men.9 

Casual  Factors 

In  his  analysis  of  homicide  trends  from  1966  to 
1975  Farley  found  that  almost  all  of  the  rise  in  homi- 


cide mortality  among  nonwhites  and  a  substantial 
fraction  of  the  rise  among  whites  resulted  from  the 
increasing  use  of  firearms.  For  nonwhite  women  ap- 
proximately 90%  of  the  total  rise  in  homicide  came 
about  because  of  the  increasing  frequency  of  fire- 
arm use.  A  less  dramatic  but  similar  trend  is  re- 
ported for  nonwhite  men.10 

Firearms  are  the  most  common  means  of  commit- 
ting homicides.  National  data  for  the  years  1971  to 
1983  indicate  that  about  60%  of  all  homicides  are 
committed  with  firearms:  handguns,  rifles,  or  shot- 
guns. National  data  for  the  years  1977  to  1979  indi- 
cate that  black  homicide  deaths  are  accomplished  by 
firearms  at  a  higher  rate  than  white  homicides.11 
Knives  and  other  sharp  instruments  are  the  second 
most  common  weapons  used  in  homicide,  account- 
ing for  18%  of  deaths.  Strangulation,  beatings,  and 
falls  from  high  places  account  for  most  of  the  re- 
maining homicides.  Death  by  strangulation  causes 
12%  of  homicides  among  females  but  only  2% 
among  males.12 

Local  studies  of  the  epidemiology  of  homicide  in 
the  United  States  that  have  taken  a  more  in-depth 
view  of  homicide  confirm  the  national  experience 
and  show  that  homicides  frequently  occur  between 
family  and  friends  and  between  acquaintances. 
These  studies  also  show  that  the  role  of  alcohol  and 
firearms  appears  to  be  important.13 

Within  the  United  States  rates  of  homicide  and 
other  violent  crimes  are  highest  in  large  cities.  Shin, 
Jedlicka,  and  Lee  relate  the  high  homicide  mortality 
rates  among  blacks  to  higher  concentrations  of 
blacks  in  larger  metropolitan  areas,  higher  poverty, 
and  higher  unemployment  compared  with  whites.14 
The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  noted  that  violent  crime,  its  of- 
fenders, and  its  victims  are  most  often  found  in  ur- 
ban areas  characterized  by  low  income,  physical 
deterioration,  welfare  dependency,  racial  and  ethnic 
concentrations,  broken  homes,  working  mothers, 
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Table  2 
Death  Rates  for  Homicide  and  Legal  Intervention,  United  States,  1950-1987 


Sex  and  Race 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Deaths  per  100,000  population 


All  ages,  all  races 
White  males 
Black  males 
White  females 
Black  females 


5.4 

5.2 

9.1 

10.8 

8.6 

8.4 

8.3 

9.0 

8.6 

3.9 

3.9 

7.3 

10.9 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

8.4 

7.7 

51.1 

44.9 

82.1 

71.9 

53.8 

50.8 

49.9 

55.9 

53.8 

1.4 

1.5 

2.2 

3.2 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

11.7 

11.8 

15.0 

13.7 

11.2 

11.0 

10.8 

11.8 

12.3 

Ratio  of  Homicides,  Blacks  to  Whites 

Male 

13.1 

11.5 

9.0              6.7              6.4              6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

Female 

8.4 

7.9 

6.8              4.3              4.0              3.8 

3.7 

4.1 

4.2 

Source:  National  Center  for  Health  Statics.  (1990).  Health,  United  States,  1989.  Hyattsville,  MD:  Public  Health  Service. 


Table  3 

Race  of  Homicide  Victims,  United  States,  1968  to  1987 


Year 

White 

Black 

Other  Race 

Race  Unknown 

Total  Victims 

Frequency 

°7o 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

07o 

1968 

5,449 

45.6 

6,351 

53.1 

120 

1.0 

35 

0.3 

11,955 

100.0 

1969 

5,740 

AAA 

6,984 

54.1 

158 

1.2 

36 

0.3 

12,918 

100.0 

1970 

5,812 

AA.6 

7,065 

54.2 

130 

1.0 

32 

0.3 

13,039 

100.1 

1971 

6,840 

44.6 

8,238 

53.8 

207 

1.4 

37 

0.2 

15,322 

100.0 

1972 

7,158 

45.2 

8,422 

53.2 

238 

1.5 

14 

0.1 

15,832 

100.0 

1973 

8,031 

46.9 

8,863 

51.8 

212     • 

1.2 

17 

0.1 

17,123 

100.0 

1974 

9,034 

48.5 

9,266 

49.7 

306 

1.6 

26 

0.1 

18,632 

99.9 

1975 

9,463 

50.8 

8,831 

47.4 

298 

1.6 

50 

0.3 

18,642 

100.0 

1976 

8,475 

51.0 

7,732 

46.6 

345 

2.1 

56 

0.3 

16,608 

100.0 

1977 

9,470 

52.5 

8,176 

45.3 

358 

2.0 

30 

0.2 

18,034 

100.0 

1978 

10,111 

54.0 

8,201 

43.8 

352 

1.9 

51 

0.3 

18,715 

100.0 

1985 

11,163 

56.1 

8,276 

41.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19,893 

— 

1986 

11,690 

53.8 

9,495 

43.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21,731 

— 

1987 

11,128 

52.7 

9,487 

45.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21,103 

— 

Notes:  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100.0  due  to  rounding.  "Other  Race"  includes  American  Indians  or  Alaska  Natives,  Asian/Pacific  Islanders,  and  per- 
sons of  Hispanic  origin. 

Source:  FBI,  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  Supplementary  Homicide  Reports,  1968-1978.  Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  Justice;  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics.  (1990).  Health,  United  States,  1989,  Hyattsville,  MD:  Public  Health  Services. 


low  levels  of  education  and  vocational  skills,  high 
unemployment,  a  high  proportion  of  single  males, 
overcrowded  and  substandard  housing,  low  rates  of 
home  ownership  or  single-family  dwellings,  mixed 
land  use,  and  high  population  density15 

Most  theories  of  homicidal  behavior  in  black 
youths  can  be  grouped  into  three  categories:  socio- 
logical, psychological,  and  environmental.  The  so- 
ciological theories  focus  on  social  structural  factors 
such  as  poverty,  broken  homes,  and  limited  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  This  approach  proposes  that 
these  factors  foster  a  subculture  of  violence  filled 


with  aggressive  behaviors  and  high  risk  destructive 
activities.16  Other  sociological  studies  attempt  to  ex- 
plain high  black  homicide  rates  by  focusing  on  the 
poverty  of  the  black  population  as  the  most  impor- 
tant factor.  Some  analyses  do,  in  fact,  indicate  that 
when  poverty,  race,  and  regional  cultural  factors  are 
related  to  black  and  white  homicide  rates,  poverty 
emerges  as  the  most  significant  correlate  of  homi- 
cide.17 Others  have  pointed  out,  however,  that  blacks 
commit  much  more  homicide  than  Hispanics  living 
under  equal  or  worse  poverty  conditions  in  the 
United  States.18 
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Psychological  theories  attribute  high  black  homi- 
cide rates  to  psychological  scars  inflicted  by  racism. 
Particularly  among  low-income  blacks,  this  psycho- 
logical damage  is  thought  to  be  reflected  in  feelings 
of  low  self-esteem,  self-hatred,  and  rage  that  are 
conducive  to  violence  against  others.19  Black  homi- 
cide rates  are  also  attributed  to  the  frustrations  en- 
gendered in  low-income  blacks  by  life  in  a  society 
that  still  discriminates  against  persons  on  the  basis 
of  skin  color.  This  view  suggests  that,  lacking  means 
to  function  successfully  in  the  larger  social  area, 
low-income  blacks  aggressively  defend  what  is  left 
of  their  integrity  within  the  circle  of  their  families, 
friends,  and  acquaintances.  This  may  be  a  reason 
that  many  homicides  develop  out  of  quarrels  over 
seemingly  trivial  issues.20 

Black  males  and  females  have  rates  of  homicide 
deaths  far  in  excess  of  the  rates  of  other  racial/ 
ethnic  groups. 

The  environmental  theorists  point  to  factors  in 
the  external  environment  —  encompassing  physical, 
historical,  cultural,  social,  and  economic  factors  — 
as  producing  high  levels  of  stress  and  social  pathol- 
ogy, which  in  turn  provoke  violence. 

Contrary  to  popular  misconceptions  that  mur- 
ders are  committed  by  "criminals,"  most  murders  are 
committed  as  a  result  of  disputes  between  persons 
known  to  each  other.  A  study  of  1978  national  data 
showed  that  53%  of  all  acquaintance  homicide  vic- 
tims were  black,  and  data  for  the  period  1976  to  1984 
indicate  that  some  60%  of  the  murders  of  blacks 
were  committed  by  acquaintances  or  family  mem- 
bers.21 Among  black  males,  acquaintance  homicides 
are  more  prevalent  than  other  types  of  homicide; 
among  black  females,  family  members  are  more  of- 
ten assailants. 

Between  1976  and  1979,  63%  of  all  homicide  vic- 
tims died  from  assaults  not  related  to  another  crime. 
Among  young  males,  nonfelony  homicide  victimi- 
zation is  similar  between  blacks  and  whites.  In  1982, 
65.4%  of  young  black  male  homicide  victims  were 
killed  during  or  after  arguments  or  other  nonfelony 
circumstances  and  only  11.2%  of  the  homicides  of 
young  black  males  resulted  from  other  criminal 
events;  among  young  white  males,  the  rates  were 
62.9%  and  15.7%,  respectively.  Among  young  white 
males,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  of  victims  were 
killed  by  acquaintances  (38.6%)  and  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  by  strangers  (23. 8 %).22  These  nonfelony 
killings  are  referred  to  as  primary  homicides.  They 
differ  substantially  from  secondary  homicides, 
which  take  place  during  the  commission  of  a  felony 
and  are  typically  perpetrated  by  strangers. 

Another  commonly  held  misconception  about 


black  homicides  is  that  they  result  mostly  from 
gang-  or  drug-related  activities.  However,  prior  to 
1981  gang-related  homicides  accounted  for  only  1% 
of  the  nation's  homicides.  In  Chicago  gangs  ac- 
counted for  5%  of  the  total  number  of  homicides  in 
1981.  Drug-related  homicides  have  varied  from  less 
than  10%  in  1988  in  Chicago  to  80%  in  the  same 
year  in  Washington,  DC,  which  experienced  a  65% 
increase  in  homicide  that  year.23 

Most  homicides  are  committed  by  persons  who 
are  of  the  same  race  as  their  victims.24  While  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  interracial  homicide  in  the 
United  States  since  the  1960s  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  black  homicides  involve  blacks  killing 
blacks.  A  study  of  FBI  homicide  data  for  the  years 
1976  to  1979  found  that  the  race  of  the  killer  and  the 
victim  was  the  same  in  92%  of  all  homicides  for 
which  the  race  of  both  could  be  identified.25  This 
distribution  still  obtained  a  decade  later.  In  1988, 
95%  of  black  victims  were  slain  by  black  assailants, 
and  88%  of  white  victims  were  slain  by  white  as- 
sailants.26 

Behavioral  Models 

Social  and  behavioral  scientists  have  used  several 
models  to  seek  to  explain  differentials  or  trends  in 
homicide.  One  such  model  is  the  deterrence  model. 
This  model  argues  that  the  certainty  of  punishment, 
especially  capital  punishment,  minimizes  homicide. 
Ehrlich  argued  that  capital  punishment  has  a  nega- 
tive effect  upon  the  incentive  to  commit  homicide. 
His  investigation  suggested  that  the  elimination  of 
capital  punishment  was  related  to  a  rise  in  homi- 
cide.27 According  to  Loftin,  one  major  weakness  in 
this  model  is  that  it  ignores  socioeconomic  and  dem- 
ographic factors.28  It  also  overlooks  the  fact  that 
most  primary  homicides  are  neither  psychotic  nor 
premeditated  acts.  Wolfgang  and  Ferracuti  estimate 
that  no  more  than  5%  of  all  homicides  are  planned 
or  intentional.29 

The  subculture  of  violence  theory  relies  on  cul- 
tural variables  to  account  for  differences  in  homi- 
cide rates,  and  its  proponents  argue  that  certain  seg- 
ments of  society  have  adopted  distinctively  violent 
subcultural  values.30  These  values  purportedly  pro- 
vide normative  support  for  violent  behavior,  thereby 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  hostile  impulses  will 
lead  to  homicidal  incidents.  Black-white  differences 
in  homicide  rates  are  explained  in  terms  of  differing 
value  orientations.  This  model  has  been  partially 
discredited  by  more  recent  research  that  shows  that  a 
structural  poverty  index,  which  combines  several  so- 
cioeconomic variables,  is  a  more  powerful  predictor 
of  homicide  rates  by  state  than  either  race  or 
region.31 

A  weakness  in  the  subculture  of  violence  model  is 
that  it  fails  to  explain  variations  in  primary  (non- 
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felony)  homicide  rates.  These  rates  appear  to  be 
more  highly  associated  with  social  structural  fac- 
tors, especially  measures  of  poverty.  Racial  differ- 
ences in  socioeconomic  status  are  striking,  and  sev- 
eral studies  suggest  that  poverty  may  be  a  more 
significant  factor  than  race  with  regard  to  primary 
homicides.32 

The  subculture  of  violence  theory  is  also  criticized 
for  its  inability  to  explain  how  or  why  the  alleged 
subculture  emerged.  Another  criticism  is  that  the 
theory  focuses  on  value  orientations  of  individuals 
to  the  neglect  of  conditions  in  American  society  that 
may  foster  high  rates  of  black  interpersonal  violence 
and  homicide.  These  conditions  include  widespread 
poverty,  the  lesser  value  that  legal  and  social  institu- 
tions in  America  have  traditionally  placed  on  black 
life,  and  the  tendency  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  others  to  attach  less  importance  to  violence  that 
affects  only  blacks.33 

Some  analyses  indicate  that  when  poverty,  race, 
and  regional  cultural  factors  are  related  to  black 
and  white  homicide  rates,  poverty  emerges  as  the 
most  significant  correlate  of  homicide. 

A  third  model  used  to  explain  differentials  or 
trends  in  homicide  is  ecological  analysis,  which  in- 
corporates socioeconomic  variables  and  looks  at  the 
correlation  between  these  and  other  factors.  In  this 
model  the  black  community  is  recognized  as  quite 
diverse.  This  diversity  manifests  itself  not  only  in 
economic  life,  occupational  pursuits,  and  network 
structures,  but  also  in  rates  of  antisocial  behaviors. 
Ecologic  models  hold  that  homicides  are  the  prod- 
uct of  several  variables  operating  at  the  macro  and 
micro  levels.  This  perspective  emphasizes  environ- 
mental factors  for  blacks,  including  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, substandard  housing,  and  stressful  life 
events  and  conditions  that  may  render  individuals 
more  or  less  vulnerable.  When  these  factors  are  add- 
ed to  technological  change  —  the  rise  in  the  supply  of 
handguns  —  one  can  see  at  least  a  partial  cause  for 
the  increase  in  black  homicide. 

These  three  models  have  been  used  in  attempts  to 
identify  and  describe  the  criminal  personality  or  dis- 
position among  certain  groups  in  certain  geographic 
locations  where  there  are  disproportionate  occur- 
rences of  homicide.  Few  studies,  however,  have  at- 
tempted to  test  and  develop  models  for  understand- 
ing more  recent  homicide  frequency. 

Preventive  Strategies 

A  relatively  new  orientation  of  public  health  is 
that  it  should  concern  itself  with  prevention  and 
health  promotion  —  in  other  words,  on  a  broad  ba- 


sis, improving  the  quality  of  life.  Violence,  including 
homicide,  affects  the  quality  of  life  and  is  thus  a 
health  problem.34  In  spite  of  increased  homicide 
rates  over  the  past  several  decades  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  this  problem  is  confronting  both  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  and  the  health  sector,  there  appear 
to  be  no  known  means  of  effective  prevention  short 
of  drastic  measures,  e.g.,  total  handgun  confisca- 
tion. Currently,  this  measure  is  unacceptable  to  the 
American  public.  Enough  is  known  about  homicide 
risks,  however,  to  suggest  some  useful  starting 
points  for  applying  public  health  interventions. 

Primary  prevention  efforts  need  to  be  directed  at 
cultural,  social,  technological,  and  legal  aspects  of 
the  environment  in  the  United  States  that  facilitate 
the  perpetuation  of  the  nation's  extraordinarily  high 
homicide  rates.  Such  preventive  strategies  would  in- 
clude: public  education,  professional  education, 
community  self-help,  and  interventions  against 
mass  media  violence.  Implementation  of  these 
strategies  will  require  that  health  professionals  join 
with  others  in  an  effort  to  eradicate  factors  that  im- 
pair health  by  facilitating  homicide.35 

In  terms  of  secondary  prevention,  early  detection 
and  case  finding  are  the  means  by  which  future, 
more  serious  morbidity  may  be  decreased.  In  the 
case  of  homicide,  such  case  finding  requires  identifi- 
cation of  individuals  manifesting  early  signs  of  be- 
havioral and  social  problems  that  are  logically  and 
empirically  related  to  increased  risks  for  subsequent 
homicide.36  Adolescent  and  family  violence,  child- 
hood aggression,  and  school  truancy  and  dropout 
may  be  important  focal  points  for  efforts  at  second- 
ary prevention  of  homicide.  Such  preventive  efforts 
may  be  particularly  useful  in  low-income,  inner-city 
communities  characterized  by  high  rates  of  violence, 
school  dropout,  unemployment,  and  family  disor- 
ganization. 

Contrary  to  popular  misconceptions  that  murders 
are  committed  by  'criminals,"  most  murders  are 
committed  as  a  result  of  disputes  between  persons 
known  to  each  other. 

The  third  type  of  prevention,  tertiary  prevention, 
is  concerned  with  situations  in  which  health  prob- 
lems are  already  well  established.  It  involves  efforts 
that  are  made  to  prevent  further  progress  toward  in- 
creased disability  and  death.  In  relation  to  black 
homicide,  the  problems  of  greatest  concern  are  the 
types  of  interpersonal  conflict  and  nonfatal  violence 
that  appear  to  have  a  high  risk  for  homicide.  Aggra- 
vated assaults,  spousal  violence,  police  disturbance 
calls,  and  gang  violence  may  be  important  focal 
points  for  tertiary  prevention. 

In  attempting  to  address  strategies  for  preventive 
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intervention  that  may  deter  homicide,  a  major  con- 
cern is  identifying  and  bringing  the  devastating 
health  problem  of  violence  to  the  attention  of  all 
sectors  of  society.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  community  education  and  cooperation  and 
collaboration  of  various  sectors  — health,  criminal 
justice,  education  —  and  appropriate  research. 

Summary 

The  homicide  trends  reported  in  this  chapter  sug- 
gest a  serious  criminal  justice  and  health  problem 
for  Americans,  particularly  African  Americans. 
Total  age-adjusted  homicide  rates  for  the  United 
States  showed  a  decrease  among  African  Americans 
in  the  1950s,  a  sharp  increase  between  1960  and 
1970,  and  a  slight  decrease  beginning  in  the  early 
1980s.  In  the  late  1980s  the  black  homicide  rate  was 
similar  to  the  rate  in  the  1950s;  however,  because  of 
population  growth  some  50%  more  blacks  were 
homicide  victims  in  the  1980s  than  in  the  1950s. 
Among  the  most  consistent  findings  in  criminal 
homicide  is  that  blacks  artd  men  are  more  likely  to  be 
victims  of  homicide  than  whites  and  women. 

Because  homicide  represents  the  ultimate  deteri- 
oration of  personal  interactions,  its  frequency  in  a 
given  population  may  furnish  an  objective  index  of 
violent  reactions  to  the  cumulative  stresses  in  the 
group.  Moreover,  problems  generated  by  these  tragic 
losses  of  life  are  larger  than  a  simple  summation  of 
individual  misery.  Ultimately,  a  high  rate  of  homi- 
cide disrupts  almost  every  facet  of  society.  Because 
homicide  has  such  important  legal,  social,  and  med- 
ical ramifications,  its  study  possesses  an  immediacy 
matched  by  comparatively  few  other  aspects  of  con- 
temporary life  in  the  United  States.  The  magnitude 
of  the  homicide  problem  suggests  that  specific  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  by  the  health  sector  as  well  as  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  reduce  these  rates. 
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Blacks  in  Bridge 


by 
Wornle  Reed 


Two  events  in  the  spring  of  1991  brought  to  mind 
the  long  battle  to  integrate  the  American  Contract 
Bridge  League  (ACBL),  which  barely  beat  out  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  in  integrating  its  membership.  One 
was  the  closing  of  the  famous  Cavendish  Bridge 
Club  in  New  York  City;  the  other  was  a  bridge 
tournament  that  combined  the  efforts  of  ACBL  and 
ABA  (American  Bridge  Association)  clubs  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  The  ABA  is  the  national  as- 
sociation of  black  bridge  players.  Both  events  ap- 
pear to  have  been  precipitated  by  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  bridge  players  as  the  baby  boomer  gen- 
eration ages. 

The  world's  most  illustrious  bridge  club  — the 
Cavendish  Club,  located  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  — closed  its  doors  and  went  out  of  busi- 
ness on  June  1,  1991.  The  club  was  founded  in  1925, 
the  same  year  that  the  modern  bridge  scoring  system 
was  devised  by  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  who  was  a 
long-time  member  of  the  club.  With  the  number  of 
members  dropping  from  about  750  in  the  1970s  to 
about  450  this  year,  the  club  could  no  longer  afford 
to  rent  its  three  floors  of  a  town  house  on  East  73rd 
street.1 

The  closing  of  the  Cavendish  Club  represents  yet 
another  change  in  the  nation's  culture  that  is  being 
attributed  to  the  reigning  tastes  and  interests  of  baby 
boomers.  Although  the  club  had  numerous  million- 
aire members,  annual  dues  were  only  $800  in  1991; 
and  the  club  maintained  that  it  admitted  anyone 
who  was  reasonably  well  behaved  and  was  willing  to 
pay  the  annual  dues.  However,  the  many  bridge  lu- 
minaries of  the  club  kept  many  would-be  players 
away,  since  most  nonexperts  were  not  comfortable 
playing  with  the  people  who  had  written  the  books 
and  developed  the  systems  that  much  of  the  bridge 
world  used.  The  club  included  such  bridge  elites  as 
Charles  Goren,  Oswald  Jacoby,  Helen  Sobel, 
Howard  Schenken,  and  Samuel  M.  Stayman.2 

Desegregating  the  Bridge  World 

Of  course,  not  all  bridge  greats  played  at  the 
Cavendish.  For  instance,  although  a  few  blacks 
played  at  the  famous  club  — as  guests  of  white 
friends  who  were  members  — none  did  so  as  mem- 
bers. While  it  is  not  clear  that  blacks  would  have 
been  officially  barred  from  club  membership,  it  is 
clear  that  such  a  situation  would  have  been  quite 
strange  since  blacks  were,  more  importantly,  barred 
from  membership  in  the  ACBL  until  1961.  Few  black 


expert  players  would  have  countenanced  being  a 
member  of  a  club  where  all  of  the  white  members 
were  members  of  an  association  they  could  not 
join -the  ACBL. 

Modern  bridge  is  considered  to  have  begun  in 
1925  with  the  development  of  Vanderbilt's  scoring 
system.  The  ABA  was  founded  in  1933  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  having  an  association  for  black 
bridge  players,  since  blacks  were  prohibited  from 
joining  the  ACBL.  The  ACBL  integrated  in  1961, 
but  not  without  the  long,  drawn  out  resistance  that 
has  been  customary  in  American  institutions. 

When  blacks  first  applied  for  membership  in  the 
ACBL  in  1949,  the  ACBL  board  of  directors  put  the 
issue  before  its  28,000  members  who  rejected  black 
membership  59%  to  41%,  with  members  from  the 
South  voting  81.6%  against.3  Nevertheless,  at  that 
time  several  units  in  northern  cities  integrated  and  a 
few  sections  began  to  accept  black  entries  in  certain 
tournaments.  None,  however,  conferred  full  ACBL 
membership  privileges;  and  the  national  organiza- 
tion continued  to  hold  out  against  membership. 

Few  black  expert  players  would  have 
countenanced  being  a  member  of  a  club  where  all 
of  the  white  members  were  members  of  an 
association  they  could  not  join. 

Integration  of  the  ACBL  was  principally  the  re- 
sult of  efforts  by  ABA  members  in  Washington, 
D.C— whose  ACBL  organization,  the  Washington 
Bridge  League  (WBL),  did  not  accept  blacks  as 
members  or  players  —  and  a  few  white  friends  in  the 
WBL.  The  request  for  WBL  membership  by  Wash- 
ingtonian  Jimmy  Lee,  along  with  that  of  Donald 
Pedro,  in  1955  is  seen  as  the  starting  point  of  the  bat- 
tle to  integrate  the  WBL.  Their  applications  were 
denied,  with  the  minutes  of  the  discussion  by  the 
WBL  board  referring  to  the  letter  from  "the  two 
Negro  boys."4  In  1956  Jimmy  Lee  and  Lucille  Miller 
attempted  without  success  to  enter  a  local  WBL 
tournament  in  D.C;  and  Victor  Daly,  then  president 
of  the  Labor  Department  Bridge  Club  and  a  leader 
of  the  ABA,  applied  for  membership  in  the  WBL— 
and  thereby  the  ACBL.  These  efforts  were  rebuffed, 
but  the  integrationists  kept  pushing. 

Eventually,  the  integration  effort  became  an  issue 
for  the  national  ACBL,  whose  president  had  carried 
on  an  anti-integration  campaign  amongst  his  board 
members.  But  after  five  years  of  telephone  canvass- 
ing by  WBL  "integrationists,"  debates,  motions,  and 
several  efforts  to  have  ABA  members  register  for 
WBL  events,  the  WBL  board  and  then  the  WBL 
membership  voted  in  1961  to  admit  blacks,  just  in 
time  for  the  ACBL  Summer  National  Tournament 
held  in  Washington,  D.C5 
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Competing  in  the  New  Bridge  World 

The  black  players  wasted  no  time  making  their 
presence  felt.  In  the  1961  Summer  Nationals  a  team 
of  ABA  players  — Dr.  Joseph  Henry  and  Robert 
Friend  and  Leon  Jones  and  Roscoe  Alexander  — 
finished  second  in  the  Sub-Senior  Masters,  and 
another  team  of  four— Robert  McEwan  and  O.  B. 
Cassell  and  Henry  and  Friend  — finished  second  in 
another  event.  Notably,  while  WBL  players  rou- 
tinely had  their  triumphs  reported  in  the  WBL  Bul- 
letin, none  of  these  six  men  were  mentioned  at  all.6 

In  the  fall  of  1961  the  WBL  held  its  major  tourna- 
ment, the  Potomac  Valley  Tournament,  in  which  two 
ABA  players  — Dr.  Aaron  S.  Russell  and  Victor 
Daly— captured  the  open  pairs,  with  Henry  and 
Friend  finishing  fourth.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
Woolridge  also  took  fourth  place  in  the  mixed 
pairs.7 

The  following  year  segregationists  in  the  ACBL 
won  a  small  victory  when  the  national  organization 
voted  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  second  ACBL  unit 
in  the  Virginia  suburbs  of  Washington,  DC,  with 
membership  drawn  so  that  the  "color  line"  could  be 
maintained.8  This  new  club  would  have  no  black 
members.  Another  five  years  passed  before  the 
ACBL  mandated  that  all  of  its  clubs  and  tourna- 
ments be  open.  In  the  meantime,  black  players  con- 
tinued to  make  their  presence  known  in  the  WBL 
and  in  the  national  ACBL.  In  1962,  Joe  Henry,  the 
top  ABA  player,  led  a  team  to  a  national  title  at  the 
ACBL  Nationals.9 

Although  Henry  and  his  associates  won  a  number 
of  major  events  over  the  years,  the  accomplishment 
that  they  remember  with  the  most  pride  was  their 
victory  in  1971  against  the  All-Star  Precision  Club 
touring  team.  The  Italian  Blue  Team,  playing  their 
Precision  Club  System,  had  won  10  straight  world 
titles  and  two  Olympiads.  A  team  including  two 
members  of  the  Italian  Blues,  Benito  Garozza  and 
Giorgio  Belladonna,  joined  by  top  U.S.  players 
Bobby  Jordan  and  Arthur  Robinson  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Peter  Levintritt  of  New  York  City,  was  on  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  to  publicize  their  system, 
offering  $1,000  to  any  team  that  could  beat  them. 

Noting  that  no  match  against  a  black  team  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  tour,  Victor  Daly,  then  president 
emeritus  of  the  ABA,  reminded  the  tour  coordina- 
tors that  blacks  played  bridge  also  and  challenged 
the  Precision  Club  team  to  play  a  team  from  the 
Washington  Bridgemasters  Club  of  the  ABA.  A 
match  was  subsequently  arranged  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  DC.  For  the  local  team, 
Roscoe  Alexander,  Leon  Jones,  and  Oliver  Cassell 
played  throughout  and  Fred  Petite  and  Joe  Henry 
each  played  10  deals.  Some  250  persons  —  about 
equally  divided  between  ACBL  and  ABA  members  — 
observed  the  match  on  the  Vu-Graph  screen  as  blow- 


by-blow  commentary  was  provided  by  an  expert 
panel:  Alan  Truscott,  New  York  Times  bridge  col- 
umnist; Fred  Karpin,  columnist  and  author;  Mike 
Cappelletti;  John  Duncan,  former  DC  commis- 
sioner; and  Peter  Levintritt  who,  with  Victor 
Mitchell,  was  on  the  Precision  Club  team.10 

After  getting  off  to  a  slow  start  the  Bridgemasters 
team  won  a  solid  victory  — 45  to  35  International 
Master  Points,  giving  the  vaunted  Precision  team  its 
only  defeat  on  its  tour.  Twenty  years  later,  while  the 
members  of  the  Bridgemasters  team  realize  that  they 
had  shocked  the  touring  team,  they  still  consider  the 
touring  team  to  have  been  poor  sports  since  they  did 
not  pay  the  $1,000  promised  to  any  team  defeating 
them.  The  Precision  Club's  reasoning  was  that  the 
match  was  not  a  regularly  scheduled  match,  but 
rather  was  an  added  exhibition  match. 

The  black  players  wasted  no  time  making  their 
presence  felt 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  match  was  that  the 
Jones-Alexander  partnership  for  the  Bridgemasters 
was  using  a  new  bidding  system  that  had  been  devel- 
oped by  one  of  their  fellow  club  members,  John 
Duncan  — the  Duncan  New  Dimension  System.  This 
system  requires  the  responder  to  indicate  his  win- 
ning tricks.11  Jones  and  Alexander  could  readily  use 
the  Duncan  System  against  the  Precision  team,  but 
getting  approval  for  its  use  in  ACBL  tournaments 
was  another  issue.  It  had  been  used  only  once  in  a 
major  national  ACBL  event,  the  Vanderbilt  Cup.  In 
that  instance  a  team  lead  by  Jones  and  Alexander 
lost  out  to  the  winning  team,  a  team  headed  by  Peter 
Levintritt.  The  Vanderbilt  Cup  is  probably  the  most 
prestigious  tournament  in  the  United  States  because 
the  winner  represents  the  United  States  in  the  World 
Championship.12  Getting  ACBL  approval  for  the 
Duncan  System  would  have  been  difficult  even  if 
Duncan  or  Jones  and  Alexander  (probably  its 
greatest  proponents)  had  pushed  for  it,  since  the 
money  in  bridge  is  in  teaching  — and  the  systems 
available  for  teachers  are  somewhat  controlled  by 
the  major  teachers,  whose  systems  are  approved. 

While  the  emphasis  here  has  been  on  the  integra- 
tion of  the  ACBL,  it  should  be  noted  that  that  activ- 
ity did  not  consume  much  of  the  energy  and  time  of 
most  ABA  members  who  went  merrily  along  playing 
in  their  own  local  clubs  and  competing  in  their  own 
local,  regional,  and  national  tournaments.  The  ABA 
players  mentioned  here  and  their  associates  came 
from  varied  professions.  For  example,  Leon  Jones 
and  Roscoe  Alexander,  partners  for  some  55  years, 
are  retired  from  the  postal  service.  Robert  Friend 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  Victor  Daly  worked  for 
the  Labor  Department,  and  John  Duncan  was  a 
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commissioner  of  Washington,  D.C.  Oliver  Cassell 
was  a  contractor,  Fred  Batiste  was  in  real  estate,  and 
Doris  Brooks  was  a  social  worker  in  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Henry,  D.D.S.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.  D.,  interim  dean 
(1990-91)  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Dental  Medi- 
cine, and  dean  emeritus,  Howard  College  of  Dentis- 
try, was  the  leading  ABA  player  from  1952  to  1967, 
when  he  stopped  playing  national  tournament 
bridge  and  began  spending  more  time  in  other  acti- 
vities of  the  era.  He  was  heavily  involved,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Howard  University  Mississippi  Project 
in  Mound  Bayou,  a  project  that  braved  a  hostile 
white  community  and  provided  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  social  workers  to  black  residents  in  an 
area  that  had  none  of  these  within  a  30-mile  radius. 
In  1968,  Henry  established  a  dental  clinic  at  Resur- 
rection City,  the  tent  city  that  was  established  on  the 
monument  grounds  in  Washington,  D.C,  as  a  part 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  initiated  by  Martin 
Luther  King.  Henry  has  continued  his  "social"  work 
through  to  today.  In  his  message  to  the  Harvard 
Dental  School  graduates  in  June  of  1991  he  asked 
them  to  "serve  and  save  bur  society." 

An  interesting  footnote  to  this  discussion  of 
blacks  in  bridge  concerns  Judge  Amalya  Kearse,  a 
justice  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  who  is  touted  as 


a  potential  black  women  nominee  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Currently,  Ms.  Kearse  may  be  better 
known  as  an  expert  bridge  player  and  author. 
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Sports  Notes 

Who  Invented  the 
Golf  Tee? 

by 

Wornle  L  Reed 


In  the  Winter/Spring  1991  issue  of  the  Trotter  In- 
stitute Review  I  reported  that  a  black  dentist  from 
Boston,  Dr.  George  F.  Grant,  invented  and  patented 
the  golf  tee  in  1899.  However,  in  the  May  1991  issue 
of  Golf  Digest,  a  white  man,  Dr.  William  Lowell  of 
New  Jersey,  another  dentist,  is  credited  with  having 
invented  the  golf  tee.  Having  read  in  a  number  of 
reputable  publications  that  Dr.  Grant  had  invented 
the  golf  tee,  I  was  interested  in  finding  out  how  a  sec- 
ond man  could  have  been  credited  so  readily  with 
the  development  of  the  tee.  So  I  contacted  the 
United  States  Golf  Association  to  uncover  the  real 
story.  A  reference  librarian  at  the  USGA's  Golf 
House  responded  to  my  query  and  sent  several  items 
about  the  invention  of  the  golf  tee. 

That  Dr.  Grant  was  not  given  his  due  in  golfs  top 
publication,  Golf  Digest,  is  illustrative  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  persist  in  maintaining  accuracy  and 
visibility  in  the  historical  record  when  it  comes  to 
African  Americans.  The  materials  I  received  from 
Golf  House  reveal  how  it  happened  that  Dr.  Grant's 
name  has  been  bypassed:  quite  simply,  Dr.  Lowell 
was  able  to  market  his  tee,  whereas  Dr.  Grant  did  not 
wish  to  do  so  and  would  most  likely  have  been 
blocked  from  doing  so  if  he  had  tried.  What  this  his- 
tory reflects,  then,  is  the  problems  that  blacks  have 
often  had  in  American  society  stemming  from  a  lack 
of  equal  access  to  mainstream  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

After  graduating  as  a  member  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's second  class  in  dentistry  in  1870,  George  F. 
Grant  became  a  leading  authority  on  the  cleft 
palate.  He  fashioned  palates  for  the  mouths  of  some 
of  Boston's  most  prominent  families.  Grant's  prac- 
tice was  quite  successful,  and  his  family  spent  the 
winters  in  their  town  house  on  Charles  Street  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  summers  in  their  summer  home  in  Ar- 
lington Heights. 

When  not  pursuing  his  dental  practice  Grant 
often  played  golf.  He  grew  tired,  however,  of  scoop- 


ing dirt  to  form  mounds  for  his  ball  each  time  he  was 
ready  to  hit  it  down  the  fairway,  so  in  1899  he  in- 
vented the  modern  golf  tee  and  was  given  patent 
number  638,920.  Although  other  tees  — rubber  and 
metal  — had  been  developed  earlier,  none  caught  on. 
Grant's  tee  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  modern  day 
tee  and  was  described  as  having  a  "tapering  portion 
[usually  wood]  to  be  driven  in  the  ground  first,  and 
a  flexible  tabular  head  [usually  rubber],  the  lower 
end  of  which  embraces  the  upper  portion  of  the 
base."1 

Twenty-one  years  later  Dr.  Lowell,  probably  feel- 
ing just  as  tired  as  Grant  of  fashioning  the  dirt 
mounds  on  which  to  place  his  ball  for  each  hole,  had 
developed  first  a  wire  tee  and  then  the  wooden  peg 
resembling  today's  tees.  Upon  his  son's  advice,  he 
also  obtained  a  patent  (#1,497,687)  in  1924  for  his 
wooden  tee.  Dr.  Lowell  painted  his  tee  red,  named  it 
the  Reddy  Tee,  and  engaged  a  manufacturer  to  begin 
producing  the  tee.  Business  was  slow,  however,  as 
people  laughed  at  him  and  his  red  tees  until,  in  1922, 
he  paid  U.S.  Open  champion,  Walter  Hagen,  and 
British  Open  champion,  Joe  Kirkwood,  $1,500  to 
promote  the  tee  by  using  it  on  their  famous  1922  ex- 
hibition tour.  While  these  golfers  used  the  tees  only 
as  a  novel  addition  to  their  game,  this  novelty  soon 
became  a  hot  item  and  tees  have  been  used  ever 
since.  By  1940  there  were  more  than  150  U.S.  patents 
on  golf  tees  made  of  various  materials.2  Dr.  Lowell's 
tee  has  long  been  commemorated  in  a  display  in  the 
museum  of  the  USGA  Golf  House  in  Far  Hills,  New 
Jersey.  However,  Dr.  Grant  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized by  that  institution  for  inventing  the  tee  or  for 
getting  the  first  patent.3 

Dr.  Grant,  an  avid  golfer  who  played  duplicate 
whist  in  the  winter,4  got  a  patent  for  his  tee  but  he 
gave  them  away.  Even  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  more 
with  his  invention,  though,  it  is  unlikely  that  in  1899 
the  U.S.  and  British  Open  champions  would  have 
used  his  tee.  Although  George  Grant  and  his  family 
lived  a  rather  comfortable  life,  his  lack  of  interest  in 
a  commercial  venture  and  the  racial  structure  of  so- 
ciety combined  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  rightful 
legacy. 
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4.  Duplicate  whist  was  a  forerunner  to  modern  day  bridge.  See  article 
on  blacks  in  bridge  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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